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Hank  Emerson:  You've  received  prior  to  this  meeting  an  interim  report  on  what 

has  happened  to  the  city's  long  range  plan  during  the  duration  of  our  meetings 

and  where  that  plan  is  right  now.   So,  in  a  sense  we're  going  back  to  focus  on 

the  Nov.  15  meeting,  with  revisions,  updates  and  a  look  at  whatever  impact  has 

occured  from  cur  meetings. 

Alex  Ganz:  I  thought  that  today  would  be  a  good  time  to  talk  about  where  we've 

come.   We've  been  at  this  6  months  and  a  lot  of  things  have  happened.   It  may 

be  useful  for  me  to  try  to  give  an  interim  assessment  of  where  Boston's  plan  stands. 

In  retrospect,  the  only  conclusion  that  I  can  come  to  is  that  we've  made  enormous 

progress. 

The  experience  has  been  extraodinary  at  a  number  of  levels:  the  public- 
private  sector  dialogue  (as  a  footnote  to  that  the  inter-public  sector  dialogue 
that  was  something  not  scheduled  but  came  about).   We've  done  a  lot  of  new  work. 
Perhaps  most  important  of  all  a  lot  has  happened  in  the  city.   Just  to  mention 
a  few  things  -  where  we  are  now  and  where  we  were  not  last  November.   Today  we 
have  Park  Plaza  and  60  State  Street.   Last  Friday  Moody's  gave  the  city  bonds  an 
A  rating.   Last  week  the  federal  government  gave  the  region  $600,000,000  for  the 
city's  share  of  the  public  transit  oriented  transportation  program.   Yesterday 
Bob  Kenney  made  the  first  public  statement  on  the  Bedford  west  project  on  Washington 
Street. 

Now  these  are  important  events,  but  I  submit  that  some  of  the  things  that  we 
have  been  dealing  with  in  terms  of  basic  city  policy  strategy  have  perhaps  been 
even  more  important,  and  this  is  what  I'd  like  to  talk  about  today  -  about  the 
new  work;  about  the  public-private  sector  dialogue,  the  kind  of  questions  raised 
by  M.I.T.   I'll  talk  about  the  improved,  refined  plan  that  Boston  is  shaping  up. 
Just  to  focus  the  subject  a  little,  Boston's  plan  deals  with  twin  goals;  the  goal 
for  expanding  opportunities,  to  reinforce  the  growth  of  the  city's  economy,  and 
the  goal  for  revitalizing  the  city  as  a  place  to  live.  In  pursuing  these  twin  goals, 
we  have  been  more  conscious  than  ever  of  the  need  to  balance  the  targets  for  jobs, 
population  and  housing. 

Another  focal  point  of  Boston's  plan  at  the  heart  of  the  plan  is  a  ten  year 
investment  program.  These  are  goals  for  public  and  private  investment,  some  $12-15 
billion.   Fortunately,  much  of  this  is  already  under  way.   According  to  our  latest 
surveys  almost  $7  million  of  public  and  private  investment  are  already  underway. 
Achieving  these  targets  is  important,  and  will  do  a  good  deal  toward  improving  the 
city  both  as  a  place  to  work  and  a  place  to  live.   But  $12  billion  won't  provide 
everything  that  we  might  need.   I'll  try  to  allude  to  the  gaps  and  problems  that 
will  still  remain.   But  this  is  something  that  we  think  is  feasible,  financeable, 
desirable  and  something  that  we  can  do. 

Essentially  what  I.  will  try  to  do  is  point  to  some  of  the  highlights  of  the 
nuances  that  have  emerged  in  the  last  6  months.   I'll  focus  on  three  aspects  - 
the  economy,  the  people  and  their  neighborhoods,  and  fiscal  strategy.  With  respect 
to  the  economy  there  are  several  new  things.   First,  under  the  stimulis  of  the 
questions  from  Lou,  and  our  public-private  sector  dialogue,  we  undertook  a 
substantive,  indepth  review  and  analysis  if  the  recent  trends  and  prospects  for 
Boston's  economy.   We  reviewed  the  most  recent  data  on  Boston  itself,  as  well  as 
the  most  up  to  date  prognosis  for  the  national  econoity  and  that  of  the  state  and  tWe 
;  metropolitan  region.   Speaking  of  the  Jatfer  first,  and  we  have  some  fairly  neto 
*0    7   projections  of  the  national  economy  and  that  of  the  state  and  metropolitan  re^id^, 
£,5"  f^  ;ie»-,  several  important  things  emerged.   First,  the  expectation  is  one  of 
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continued  growth  relatively  and  absolutely^  tjie  pervices  aspects  of  the  national 

economy.   These  will  grow  more  than  the  goods  producing  aspect  and  will  increase 

their  relative  share.   This  is  also  the  anticipation  for  the  state  and  the 

metropolitan  region.   I  refer  specifically  to  projections  of  the  U.S.  government, 

the  inter  agency  growth  study  project  has  published  in  the  December,  1973  issue 

of  Monthly  Labor  Review   and  also,  related  to  that,  some  of  the  projections  will 

be  stated  in  the  metropolitan  region  of  the  national  planning  association.   One 

of  the  nuances  in  these  projections  is  the  expectation  of  growth  in  service  activity, 

but  the  other  nuance  that's  rather  important  is  the  prognosis  of  strong  continued 

growth  through  the  1970' s  and  a  lesser  rate  of  growth  beginning  in  the  1980' s,  as 

our  population,  labor  force  and  employment  nationally  declines  in  their  rate  of  growth. 

For  the  city,  also  some  interesting  things.   The  review  confirmed  the  importance 
of  the  growth  in  transformation  to  the  60's.   The  new  information  also  highlighted 
something  that  we  had  not  been  adequately  aware  of,  the  seriousness  of  the  recession 
of  1970-71.   In  these  years,  Boston  lost  15,000  jobs  -  7,000  in  manufacturing,  and 
surprisingly  8,000  in  federal  government  employment  in  the  city  of  Boston.   The 
most  recent  information  suggests  that  the  city  is  making  a  very  strong  recovery 
and  we  anticipate  that  jobs  this  year  and  next  year,  will  be  substantially  higher 
than  that  prior  to  the  recession.   The  evidence  that  we  have  for  that  is  the  very 
strong  investment,  public  and  private,  that  has  been  taking  place  this  year  and 
for  the  last  two  years  -  the  office  building  boom.   We  anticipate  strong  growth 
in  the  second  half  of  the  1970 's  for  the  city  of  Boston  and  following  the  national 
pattern  a  modestly  reduced  rate  of  growth  beginning  in  1980.   The  other  important 
fact  that  emerged  from  this  review  and  analysis,  was  the  very  difficult  prospect 
for  manufacturing  -  because  manufacturing  jobs  are  important  to  Eoston  to  provide 
a  ladder  of  opportunity  for  part  of  the  labor  force  that  can  not  yet  take  advantage 
of  the  growth  in  service  activity. 

Boston  is  pursuing  important  goals  in  creation  and  generation  of  manufacturing 
jobs  dispite  difficulties  that  national,  state  and  metropolitan  region  forecasts 
suggest  for  manufacturing.   I'll  mention  some  of  the  things  we're  doing.   The 
Job  Center  program  of  the  EDIC :  good  prospects  for  industrial  use  of  the  Boston 
Navy  Yard  and  creating  industrial  jobs  in  the  Southwest  corridor.   We  are  working 
toward  a  goal  of  creating  5  to  10,000  new  industrial  jobs  despite  the  difficulties 
that  national  and  local  trends  seem  to  forecast.   All  this  adds  up  to  targets  of 
growth  of  some  80,000  jobs  in  the  next  ten  years  and  continued  strong  growth  in 
office  development,  some  12  to  15,000,000  square  feet.   Revitalization  of  retail 
trade:  we're  looking  forward  to  some  3,000,000  square  .feet  of  which  we  have  projects 
in  hand  for  a  million  and  a  half  square  feet.   Continued  important  institutional 
development:  the  medical  and  education  institutions,  the  transportation  program 
that  now  seems  to  have  in  hand  the  bulk  of  its  financing,  as  well  as  the  strong  role 
of  city  government  and  its  public  facilities  program  and  state  government  too. 
One  of  the  key  aspects  of  the  prospects  for  the  economy  centers  in  the  downtown 
growth  program  which  is  now  in  a  very  advanced  stage  of  preparations.   This 
program  is  important,  first  of  all,  because  it  incorporates  most  of  the  job  creation 
and  activity,  a  target  of  some  $3  1/2  billion  of  investment  over  a  ten  year  period 
has  evolved,  of  which  some  2  l/'2  billion  is  already  underway.   But  the  new  thing 
that  the  downtown  growth  program  introduced  is  a  very  important  concept  of  deliniatior 
of  conservation  areas  and  control  growth  areas  in  addition  to  the  development 
areas.   In  the  control  growth  areas,  one  of  the  criteria  is  the  protection  of  small 
industry  and  small  activity  and  the  jobs  that  they  entail.   This  is  very  specifically 
dealt  with  in  the  downtown  growth  program  and  something  new,  something  we  didn't 
have  last  Nov.    Other  aspects  of  the  economy  are  the  special  development  areas, 
Boston  Navy  Yard,  the  Southwest  Corridor,  Columbia  Point  and  of  course  we  have 
important  projects  in  the  urban  redevelopment  program,  Waterfront,  South  Station 
and  Park  Plaza. These   add  up  to  a  good  deal,  and  you  can  see  there  are  important 
nuances  that  reflect  the  public-privaLo  sector  dialogue,  some  good  questions  raised 
by  M.I.T.,  and  these  things  are  pursed.    And  we'll  pursue  it  through  the  mechanisms 
and  its  disposal,  including  the  special  tax  treatment  under  construction.   That's 
old,  but  it  will  continue.   But  it  also  includes  the  approach  to  tax  reform  that 


we  tried  to  discuss  a  few  weeks  ago.   We  think  this  is  important,  to   relieve  bott 
private  sector  and  residents  of  some  of  the  property  tax  burdens  that  they  bear, 
and  this  continues  to  be  part  of  the  city  that  we  try  to  deal  with.   It  includes 
completion  of  the  urban  renewal  program,  new  ways  of  using  zoning,  planning.   These 
are  powerful  tools  and  with  your  participation  and  help  we  hope  to  achieve  some 
of  these  goals. 

Now  I'd  like  to  address  myself  to  how  the  city's  approaching  the  issues 
of  people  and  their  neighborhoods.   There's  been  enormous  progress  in  the  revitalization 
process  and  we  have  very  strong  evidence  of  it.   First  people  are  moving  back  to 
the  city.   This  is  important,  this  is  new,  this  is  a  change  from  what  happened 
between  1950  and  1970.   Secondly,  property  values  are  rising  in  all  neighborhoods, 
even  the  inner  city  neighborhoods , the  latter  for  the  first  time  in  20  years.   These 
positive  factors  play  an  important  role  in  the  shaping  of  the  program  and  strategy 
that  I've  described  to  you.   In  the  last  6  months  since  we've  become  increasing 
sensitive  to  both  the  challenge,  the  opportunity  and  danger  in  the  emerging  population 
pressures  that  are  beginning  to  impact  Boston.   And  we  have  both  in  fact  as  well 
as  in  strategy  tended  to  define  how  we  could  approach  this.  Basically  it's  one  of 
encouraging  population  growth  and  residential  development  in  the  downtown  area; 
the.  neighborhoods  for  young  married  and  young  singles  where  the  pressures  are 
greatest  and  the  developers  response  has  also  been  greatest.   The  greater  downtown 
including  Back  Bay,  Beacon  Hill,  the  central  area  of  Fenway-Kenmore  and  also 
Allston-Brighton,  will  be  the  prime  expanding  population  residential  area  of  the 
city.   Then  we  have  a  second  group  of  neighborhoods,  the  older  neighborhoods,  the 
suburban  neighborhoods,  where  population  pressures  are  also  beginning 

and  we  think  that's  a  very  encouraging  sign.   That's  the  key  to 
the  revitalization  process  and  we  want  to  encourage  it,  but  here  in  deference  to 
neighborhood  preferences  for  stability  and  cohesiveness ,  the  city  would  attempt 
to  constrain  growth,  and  it  has  certain  important  tools  at  its  disposal  for 
that  purpose,  especially  code  enforcement,  zoning,  planning.   Then  we  have  a  third 
group  of  neighborhoods,  inner  city  neighborhoods  and  we  anticipate  some  continuing 
demolition  to  recondition  the  housing  stock  and  reduction  of  population  over  the 
next  ten  years.   Here  the  goal  would  be  stabilizatior . Basically ,  what  this  all 
adds  up  to  is  a  process  of  social  change  that  we  will  see  in  the  next  ten  years. 

This  is  a  process  of  social  change  which  includes  change  in  the  age  composition 
of  the  population.   We  forsee  growth  in  the  25-34  year  old  middle  class  young 
adults  and  we  will  see  relative  decline  in  the  under  20  year  old  population  in 
this  period.   Basically  we're  looking  towards  a  50,000  population  growth  over  this 
period.   We  think  that  its  one  the  city  can  absorb  that  would  be  compatable  with 
the  goals  I've  described  and  one  with  some  kind  of  potential  for  improvement  in 
the  population  balance  in  the  city,  reducing  the  difference  in  the  equal  distribution 
of  city  with  relation  the  metropolitan  area.   We're  looking  toward  growth  in 
income  levels  and  a  narrowing  of  the  disparity  of  income  levels  with  respect  to 
the  metropolitan  region.   We're  putting  a  lot  of  weight  and  importance  on  education 
reform.   We  think  this  is  key,  with  the  essential  element  being  the  city's  plan  III, 
which  would  help  make  the  education  system  hold  responsive  to  neighborhoods  and 
responsive  to  elected  city  government.   We're  also  looking  f orward  to  improvement 
in  manpower  training.   And  we're  marshalling  a  program  that  is  quite  substantive, 
where  investment  targets  of  some$8  1/2  billion  over  a  ten  year  period  are  involved, 
of  which  some  4  1/2  billion  are  already  under  way.   This  includes  the  city's  own 
public  facilities  program.   I  might  add  that  the  city  places  emphasis  on  analyzing 
neighborhood  impact.   We  will  also  be  exploring  financing  alternatives  to  the 
financial  strategy  we  discussed  several  weeks  ago. 

In  addition  to  the  public  facilities  program  that  are  important  targets  and 
programs  in  housing.   First  we  have  a  very  challenging  approach  -  goals  for 
housing  fix-up.   Much  of  the  city's  housing  stock  is  in  good  shape,  some  need 
major  repairs,  some  need  demolition.   We  estimate  that  $300  billion  over  a  ten  yenr 
period  will  do  the  job  and  much  of  that  can  be  privately  financed  without  any  public 
intervention.   In  other  aspects,  though,  the  private  money  is  not  likely  to  come 
without  loan  insurance,  neighborhood  housing  services,  code  enforcement,  planning, 
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tax  incentives,  and  we  have  been  putting  together  a  program  that  includes  all  of 
these.   With  respect  to  new  housing  we  will  see  the  private  sector  role  emerge  in 
response  to  rising  incomes  and  rising  population  levels.   There's  a  market  in 
excess  of  20-25,000  over  the  next  ten  years  for  housing,   for  middle  and  upper 
income  families  new  housing.   In  addition  we  fashion  the  program  for  housing  for 
the  elderly.   This  is  a  special  program,  addressing  a  special  need  and  we  think 
we  have  a  fine  program  shaped  there.   With  respect  to  housing  for  other  low  and 
moderate  income  families,  we  have  a  strategy  that  essentially  focuses  on  fixes 
income  situation  and  special  programs  that  would  complement  neighborhood  strategies. 
In  addition  to  the  housing  programs  we  have  the  special  development  areas  I've 
mentioned  and  we  have  the  urban  renewal  program.   All  these  have  quite  an  arsenal 
for  achieving  a  lot  in  the  city' s  neighborhood's  and  we  hope  to  involve  you  in 
many  of  these  aspects  in  the  sequel  to  the  last  6  months  work.   Just  a  brief  word 
on  distant  strategy  here.   Essentially  the  approach  is  one  of  contrairiing  groxjth 
and  operating  expenditures,  holding  the  tax  rate  down,  fighting  for  a  tax  reform. 
In  a  word  what  does  this  experience  mean?   I  think  it  means  that  the  impact  of 
the  public  sector,  private  sector  dialogue  has  been  extraodinary .  If  we  can  label 
our  last  6  month  experience  as  an  early  planning,  our  next  year's  experience  I 
would  say  would  be  implementation.   The  relevant  aspects  of  this  program  are:  the 
downtown  growth  program,  the  neighborhood  strategy,  the  tax  reform  and  financing 
strategy,  housing  fix-up,  new  housing,  education  reform,  manpower  training.   I 
just  want  to  conclude  by  saying  I  for  one  feel  that  we've  done  what  we  set  out  to 
do:  we've  discussed  a  lot  of  new  information  -  some  important  aspects  of  the  city's 
plan  and  I  think  the  results  have  been  greater  than  anticipated,  and  I'm  pleased 
with  the  experience. 

Hank  Emerson:  Let  me  share  with  you  some  comments  Alex  and  I  made.   You've  received 
the  introduction  to  the  report.   When  do  you  expect  the  rest  to  be  available? 
Alex  Ganz :  Perhaps  in  2  weeks,  this  will  be  a  preliminary  summary  of  where  the 
plan  stands  now. 

Forecasts  of  plans? 
Hank  Emerson :  In  essence  this  will  be  an  updated  beginning,  we  began  with  a  plan 
Nov.  15,  and  this  will  be  an  update  of  that.   One  thing  concerns  me.   In  many 
of  our  city  presentations  we've  often  talked  about  forecasts.   It's  not  clear  often 
times  whether  the  city  or  city-private  sector  collaboration  is  going  to  take  any 
action  that  will  affect  whether  these  things  happen.   Is  it  really  a  plan  where 
there's  an  objective  and  a  strategy  where  somebody  has  to  do  something?   Or  are 
these  forecasts  of  something  that's  going  to  happen  if  trends  continue?   I  hope 
to  the  extent  possible  your  paper  will  make  these  things  clear. 

When  you  speak  of  transportation,  a  lot  of  the  things  that  you  expect  to 
have  happen  are  not  under  the  control  of  the  city.   We  have  to  be  sure  we 
understand  those   things  that  we  can  control  vs.  those  things  that  are  beyond  the 
scope  of  the  city's  control,  so  that  we  can  focus  sharply  on  those  few  things 
that  we  can  effectively  do  something  about.   Any  questions  for  Alex? 
Jim  Kelso:  I'm  curious  about  one  of  the  populations  projections.  If  I  understood 
you  correctly  you're  saying  that  the  middle  groups  will  occupy  a  larger  percent 
of  the  population  while  the  younger  population,  those  under  20  will  decline? 
Where  do  the  extra  people  come  from,  are  you  also  forecasting  an  in  migration? 
Alex  Ganz :  Basically,  what's  been  happening  is  that  a  lot  of  young  adults  have 
been  coming  into  the  area,  while  middle  class  families  have  been  moving  out.   Two 
components  of  the  population  families  and  unrelated  individuals  have  been  moving 
in  opposite  direction.  The  city  has  been  aquiring  a  rising  level  of  unrelated 
individuals  and  a  declining  level  of  families.   We  anticipate  that  these  trends 
will  continue  although  we.  believe  that  city  policy  will  encourage  some  time  during 
this  ten  year  period  the  beginning  of  the  return  of  families . 

Lob  Saltonstall:  One  place  Alex  in  your  remarks  you  were  talking  about  institutional 
development,  and  indicated  that  you  were  carrying  this  as  far  as  your  resources 
permitted.   This  is  in  turn  relating  to  the  possibility  of  more  manufacturing 
jobs.   What  kinds  of  resources  would  be  typical  of  what's  needed?  Is  it  just  an 
absence  of  money  to  do  certain  things? 
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Alex  Ganz :  Exactly,  for  the  task  which  is  has  to  do,  the  EDIC  is  underfinanced. 
Especially  taking  into  account  the  gi"eat  difficulty  that  our  recent  review  showed, 
in  holding  on  to  the  present  level  of  manufacturing  jobs  let  alone  recovering  some. 
We  have  some  expectations,  or  hopes  rather,  that  new  federal  legislation  will  provide 
the  economic  development  administration  with  more  funds. 

Boh  Saltonstall :  Filling  this  gap  is  a  public  responsibility  then.   You're  not 
looking  to  anyone  within  this  group  to  find  some  resources  that  might  be  available' 
locally. 

Alex  Ganz :  I  think  that  would  be  the  case.   There  is  the  private  sector  role  that 
we  think  would  be  very  important,  but  basically  there  is  a  public  sector  role  in 
putting  up  front  money  for  land  assembly,  the  construction  of  industrial  parks. 
Bob  Kiley:  I  think  the  discussion  would  be  incomplete  without  introducing  some 
other  dimensions  into  the  environment  in  which  you're  making  your  projections. 
Some  of  these  matters  are  less  tangible  perhaps,  and  therefore  less  amenable  to 
forecasting  with  certainty.   I  guess  they  come  under  the  category  of  some  negative 
factors  or  causes  for  apprehension.   They  have  less  to  do  with  physical  development, 
forecasting  about  jobs,  or  about  which  sectors  of  the  economy  might  be  growth  sectors. 
They  have  to  do  more  with  the  sorts  of  things  I  come  in  contact  with  on  a  daily 
basis.   I'd  like  simply  to  throw  out  several  notions  that  we  see  to  be  problems 
for  all  of  us. 

The  Political  Process 

One  of  them  is  that  in  Boston,  and  I  think  it  is  characteristic  of  a  lot  of 
large  cities,  the  political  process  isn't  working  very  well  these  days.   We're 
going  to  have  an  election  on  Tuesday  which  is  to  determine  which  of  four  plans  may 
be  pitted  against  the  existing  school  system  in  the  fall  and  there  will  be  a  great 
shock  if  something  resembling  20%  of  the  eligible  electorate  turn  out  at  the  polls. 
It  will  probably  be  a  much  lower  figure  than  that.   The  existing  school  committee 
and  city  councilors  generally  get  returned  to  office  by  that  percentage  of  the 
electorate.   It  doesn't  speak  very  well  for  broad  citizen  participation,  and  the 
kinds  of  issues  you're  raising  Alex.   It  does  strike  me  as  being  rather  bizarre 
that  dispite  all  the  rhetoric  over  the  last  6  months  about  the  importance  of 
education  and  the  opportunity  that  may  be  upon  us  -  perhaps  the  only  one  in  the 
next  10  or  15  years  -  that  we  may  have  a  turnout  that  is  so  low  that  some  people 
may  question  the  validity  of  whatever  expression  takes  place.   This  seems  to  be 
a  general  phenomenon  in  this  city.   Perhaps  in  September  and  November  when  there 
will  be  state  wide  offices  at  stake  the  percentage  will  rise,  and  the  last  couple 
of  years  may  only  be  a  passing  phenomenon.   But  there  is  other  evidence  it  that 
suggest  that  for  whatever  reasons,  and  we  are  experiencing  a  problem  in  this 
respect.   Whereever  the  new  politics  was  a  few  years  ago,  it  seems  to  have 
retreated  to  the  margins.   I  think  this  is  a  problem  because  it  goes  beyond  such 
phenomena  the  Watergate  horrors. 

Racial  tensions 

Another  problem  I  think  has  to  be  cast  against  the  background  has  to  deal 
with  racial  tensions  in  our  city.   Many  of  them  are  subsurface  unless  you're 
dealing  with  a  particular  problem  where  race  comes  to  the  fore  it  is  unlikely  that 
you  could  be  very  much  bothered.   We  tend  not  to  be  especially  observant  ot 
this  matter,  I  don't  know  there  may  be  an  unspoken  notion  that  unless  things 
come  to  a  flash  point  it's  best  that  not  a  lot  of  attention  be  given  to  that 
dimension.   We've  been  talking  alot  about  the  racial  imbalance  act  over  the  last 
6  or  8  months,  about  schools,  bussing,  and  some  how  the  issue  of  race  has  been 
subsumed  by  the  question  of  neighborhood  schools.   There  are  at  least  some  of  us 
who  can  afford  to  be  a  little  skeptical  about  the  character  of  the  debate  that's 
been  going  on  and  the  possible  outcome.   I  think  that  Black  people,  especially, 
are  apprehensive,  frustrated  and  not  getting  much  leadership  in  their  own  community, 
it's  detectable  that  over  the  last  5-6  months  the  level  of  frustration  in  certain 
parts  of  town,  in  the  minority  areas,  has  risen.   It's  manifested  in  various  small 
ways  and  hopefully  over  the  course  of  the  coming  hot  months  cummulating  in  the  fall, 
I  think  with  the  desegration  plan  that  we'll  get  either  from  the  state  board  court 
or  the  federal  court  you  will  not  have  visited  upon  a  really  difficult  event.   There 


There  seems  to  be  a  declining  interest  on  the  part  of  many  people  in  the  issue  of 
racial  relations.   I'm  not  just  talking  about  white  folks,  but  black  people  as 
well.   I  don't  know  what  the  causal  relationships  are  but  for  people  in  city 
government  and  institutions  who  are  in  the  city,  this  ought  to  be  a  cause  of  some 
nervousness  and  concern. 

Thirdly  we  do  have  a  rise  in  violent  crime.   There  does  seem  to  be  evidence 
that  your  chances  of  going  out  in  the  street  and  not  just  in  the  core  city  areas, 
and  getting  back  safely,  the  decline  is  about  50%  over  the  last  6-7  years.   Dispite 
the  F.B.I,  statistics,  which  are  manipulated , seem  to  show  over  the  last  several 
years  that  there's  a  decline  in  the  rate  of  increase  of  violent  crimes.  There  is 
other  evidence  to  suggest  that  in  fact  the  rate  has  been  on  the  increase.   We're 
beginning  to  learn  through  a  serious  effort  by  the  census  bureau  and  the  Dept.  of 
Justice  to  really  survey  people  in  all  our  cities  to  find  out  information.   What 
we've  begun  to  learn  is  that  we  have  a  problem  with  proportions  exceeding  even  the 
gloomist  of  observors  of  the  crime  scene.   Sometime  during  the  summer,  the  returns 
in  Boston  will  be  in,  after  interviewing  25,000  people  on  a  door  to  door  basis. 
That  process  having  been  completed,  the  data  will  be  compiled.   It  will  probably 
suggest  that  somewhere  between  2  and  3  times  as  much  criminal  activity  has  been 
going  on  under  our  noses,  than  had  been  reported  as  the  crime  rate.   It  doesn't 
make  us  the  crime  capital  of  the  world  but  it  does  get  us  in  to  the  competition. 

One  thing  that's  probably  not  an  objective  comment  on  my  part  but  seems  to 
be  an  objective,  is  the  relationship  that  some  of  us  have  with  citizens.   The 
fears  of  some,  that  people  are  loosing  their  confidence  in  institutions,  at  least 
government  institutions  and  the  people  who  occupy  them,  may  be  correct.   I  think 
there  is  a  growing  and  now  expressed  skepticism  about  the  ability  of  government 
to  deliver  what  it  promises.   That's  always  been  in  the  grain  of  Americans 
throughout  our  history  but  there  seems  to  have  been  some  kind  of  quantum  increase 
that  is  expressed,  not  in  banging  down  the  doors  of  city  hall,  although  that  happens 
but  more  in  a  decline  in  participation  and  willingness  to  moan  and  bitch  and  greave.  , 
That  seems  to  me  a  passing  phenomemon  related  to  Watergate,  and  something  that  has 
been,  at  least  in  my  experience,  observable  over  the  last  several  months. 

Finally,  a  factor  that  has  to  be  very  much  a  part  of  any  discussion  of  planning 
at  the  municipal  level  is  the  great  confusion  about  federal  domestic  priorities. 
We  are  now  into  roughly  our  fifth  year  of  the  new  federalism  and  it  defies  description. 
The  amount  of  dollars  that  come  down  the  pipe  line  have  declined  disturbing  Boston's 
take  home  pay,  and  we  have  trouble  measuring  what  it  is  that  goes  into  the  city. 
In  terms  of  its  tax  dollars  send  to  Boston,  has  by  at  least  a  very  primative 
measure  declined  by  about  50%  over  the  last  couple  of  years.   Perhaps  more  important 
than  a  quantive  measure  is  the  quality  of  what  dollars  are  going  for  and  the  quality 
of  the  debate  that  seems  to  be  going  on  in  Washington  about  what  ought  to  happen 
to  the  country's  cities. 

Perhaps  we're  all  weary  from  the  problems  of  the  60 's  and  early  70' s  but  none 
the  less,  I  think  Alex  tends  to  be  very  optimistic.   There  is  a  more  pessimistic 
dimension  to  any  conservation  you  might  have  with  us  on  these  issues. 
Hank  Emerson:  So,  where  Alex  says  that  the  economic  systems  are  go,  apparently 
crime  and  violence  and  social  issues  are  also  go. 
Bob  Kiley:   They  are  indeed . 

Kirk  O'Donnell:  In  terms  of  racial  tension  we  recognize  that.   There  is  a  real 
feeling  in  the  city  that  the  people  who  choose  to  live  in  the  city  arc  those  who 
have  no  choice  but  to  live  in  the  city.   They  feel  they  are  overwhelmed  with 
burdens  that  should  be  shared  outside  of  the  city.   We  can  see  in  terms  of  abandoned 
housing,  that  if  given  the  opportunity  and  given  some  held,  people  are  willing  to 
fight.   As  far  as  the  business  community  is  concerned,  as  they  did  last  night  in 
Jamaica  Plain,  really  focused  in  terms  of  lending  practices  of  banks  and  red 
lining  policies  of  insurance  companies.   There  is  no  question  that  there's  a  sense 
of  apathy  and  dissatifi cation  with  city  government.   Boston  has  always  had  this 
though,  probably  more  so  than  any  other  city.   There's  a  rising  skepticsm  that's 
healthy.   I  think  over  the  last  ten  years  Boston  has  developed  at  least  200 
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recognizable  civic  associations  and  even  more  recognizable  community  leaders. 

I  feel  the  school  situation  is  interesting  in  the  respect  that  we  don't  see, 
at  least  from  our  observation,  a  feeling  on  the  part  of  people  that  they  want  to 
flee  the  city.   The  fact  is  40%  of  the  white  families  in  the  city  are  sending  their 
children  to  private  schools,  but  there  is  still  many  who  feel  a  commitment  to  face 
social  change. 

My  last  remark  really  focus  on  the  problems  of  the  city's  neighborhoods  in 
terms  of  prosperty  and  how  one  defines  a  good  neighborhood.   I  think  that  some  of 
the  developments  that  have  occured  since  those  rcmakrs ,  the  South  End-North  End 
clash  between  the  new  inmigration  -  professionals  and  the  people  who  traditionally 
lived  there,  really  poses  what  is  a  very  serious  problem  for  city  government.   It 
becomes  more  serious  when  the  new  South  End  residents  say  they  want  to  perserve 
the  South  End.  It  comes  to  the  real  question  of  definations  and  while  we  really 
can  go  through  a  process  of  a  lot  of  quantive  measuring,  I  think  it's  been  extremely 
valuable  in  the  end.   Alot  depends  on  who's  making  those  really  political  decisions 
and  value  decisions  on  the  part  of  city  government  arid  the  private  sector. 
Dun  Gifford:  I  find  it  fascinating  ,.tha,t  the  planning  "agency  has  painted  a  rosy, 
optimistic  picture  of  the  f  utur£>tf$^^'^cdL£y  for  us ,, and  Bob  and  Kirk  talk  about 
distrust  and  suspiction.   I  \T^*t£gpi^J^(KW^a^" tli^' '•  i*ihpli<Jat ions  of  this  are,  but  I 
feel  it's  worth  thinking  aboW^^b^  *^^^*A^£  '•  "  '  W.-r T'' 

I'd  like  to  mention  that  I  lve  sorit^j|^|^j«^aff-hobbv  following  elections  returns. 

^%re'  ndf^fed^fpr  low  turn  outs.   Those 

%fy?j&?$&¥jF&!!51ar   interest  i;'j  they  want  a  result,  and 

£&e&^)pLri;,turn  9y£^|  Ife'*4jappens  whether  it's  a 
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The  one  most   recently  he  1  d^-'^n^jjifne \gite-g 
pushing    the   special  electfb$!&iw&(k^'fc&% 
they're  going   to  get   it,'*$gj 
bond   issue  or   a   racial   inft>«$ 
different    today   than   it  lta^'k5 
election  most   people  yawm%*aj 

In  the  context  of  whfrgfcicffijk  said  from  his*  val 
Halls,    I    think  most  of    the^^rious   literature -abquj 
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\\&icy .      When   there   is   a  special 

point   of   the  Little   City 
Lrban   problems   and   urban 


futures  predicts   that   i£  i^fflbnly  through  neighborhood . based   delivery  of   municipal 


lutures   predicts   that   i^.a^p|iiy  through  neignborhopd . based   deli 

services    that   there   is  ^yt|ipfre  of   creating  a'K;coh'esive   structure 

my  own   view  that    amoung  'tha'^Mfigs    that   are ''l^o.st   important   to   Boston's   future   is   a 

concentration  by   the   city  ,,';&ifei^l  municipal;':|tffliartments ,    upon  what   the  neighborhoods 

and   the    Little    City   Halls   ajy^dVing   and  whetft^lbr  not    through   your  position   of 


So  that  it's 


deputy  mayor,  you  could  try'^OT;  break  down  :tnO/§^great  municipal  departments  which 
treat  the  city  as  a  whole  a'nmreojrce '■■} them  -spmehb>£%oiwork  through  neighborhood 
participation,  using  the  hall^^'r delivery \  centers,:  r  "" 

Kirk  0' Donne  11 :  I  think  youW^^ii^'ex  eel  lent  pol$fc|'£v-Tt  certainly  is  where  our 
whole  effort  in  that  sense  d^^&j&ated .   But  thja|£f*js  "an  'important  critical  part  of 
that.   Usually  a  ward  healer'y'«3|&Jsd  "up  one  ;of  '^ra^t'f  ellows--  who  worked  for  him  to 
get  the  mayor  elect  to  fill  .avpjfthole.   You  ca^?3§|y£entralize  that  strucutre  but  a 
heck  of  a  lot  has  to  be  concer^d  with  the  people*  vho.,AT.e'  within  that  structure. 
To  a  great  extent  the  problem  is  when  there's  a  problem  in  South  Boston,  it  can  be 
fixed,  but  if  the  same  problem  occured  in  Roxbury,we  have  to  get  the  Little  City 
Hall  Manager  or  someone  else  to  fix  it.   There  has  to  be  a  sense  of  not  only  having 
a  city  government  that  is  physically  close  to  you,  but  a  city  government  that  has 
people  in  it  to  care  about  that  neighborhood  because  they  come  from  there. 
Dun  Gifford:  That  perfectly  illustrates  the  point.   Southie  had  owned  city  government 
for  50  years,  Roxbury  has  never,  even  on  a  small  piece  of  city  government  and  until 
they  do,  Roxbury  is  going  to  distrust  anybody  in  any  official  position  that  comes 
in  there  because  they  think  something  else  is  going  to  be  taken  away  from  them. 
Kirk  0' Bonn ell:  Yes,  but  the  way  the  process  has  occured,  and  it's  occuring  all 
around  the  country,  is  showing  a  tremendous  amount  of  real  disatif ication  with 
decentralization.   We  can't  neglict  the  structure   as  it  exists  now,  and  yet 
there  are  reforms  that  are  going  to  have  to  occur  hopefully  prior  to  that  returning 
of  responsibility,  by'  civil  service,  centeralized  budgeting  and  the  regular  political 
structure  as  it  exists  now  with  a  plan  aid  form  of  government,  strong  mayor  at  large 
city  council  will  have  occur  as  well.   It  can't  just  bo.  opening  up  neighborhood 
service  delivery. 


>ptimistic  picture  or  the  future  .<*$'  .fe^#*eJ-t;y  tor  us,  and  Bob  and  Kirk  talk  aboul 
iistrust  and  suspiction.   I  ^'•tJ^*ffl^BrvSr^jat"tIi^''.. implications  of  this  are,  but  I 
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recognizable  civic  associations  and  even  more  recognizable  community  leaders. 

I  feel  the  school  situation  is  interesting  in  the  respect  that  we  don't  see, 
at  least  from  our  observation,  a  feeling  on  the  part  of  people  that  they  want  to 
flee  the  city.   The  fact  is  40%  of  the  white  families  in  the  city  are  sending  their 
children  to  private  schools,  but  there  is  still  many  who  feel  a  commitment  to  face 
social  change. 

My  last  remark  really  focus  on  the  problems  of  the  city's  neighborhoods  in 
terms  of  prosperty  and  how  one  defines  a  good  neighborhood.   I  think  that  some  of 
the  developments  that  have  occured  since  those  rcmakrs ,  the  South  End-North  End 
clash  between  the  new  inmigration  -  professionals  and  the  people  who  traditionally 
lived  there,  really  poses  what  is  a  very  serious  problem  for  city  government.   It 
becomes  more  serious  when  the  new  South  End  residents  say  they  want  to  perserve 
the  South  End.  It  comes  to  the  real  question  of  definations  and  while  we  really 
can  go  through  a  process  of  a  lot  of  quant ive  measuring,  I  think  it's  been  extremely 
valuable  in  the  end.   Alot  depends  on  who's  making  those  really  political  decisions 
and  value  decisions  on  the  part  of  city  government  and  the  private  sector. 
Dun  Gifford:  I  find  it  fascinating  .that  the  planning  "agency  has  painted  a  rosy, 
optimistic  picture  of  the  f  uture  ,<>!f~''.fe^er*cit,y  for  us ,  and  Bob  and  Kirk  talk  about 
dj 
fee 

I'd  like  to  mention  that  I've  somewhat  of  a  hobby  following  elections  returns, 
The  one  most  recently  held,  and  one  upcoming,  are  noted  for  low  turn  outs.   Those 
pushing  the  special  elections  have  a  particular  interest ;>,  ;they  want  a  result,  and 
they're  going  to  get  it,  their  people  will  turn  Qiifol;^.  IfcShappens  whether  it's  a 
bond  issue  or  a  racia]  imbalance  vote  or  whatevegMJa&-lftlbn"1 1  think  that's  any 
different  today  than  it  has  been  in  the  country's  history.   When  there  is  a  special 
election  most  people  yawrf^:,^|'  »v 

In  the  context  of  what  Kirk  said  from  his  vantage  point  of  the  Little  City 
Halls,  I  think  most  of  the  serious  literature  aboufo^arban  problems  and  urban 
futures  predicts  that  it  is  only  through  neighborhood  based  delivery  of  municipal 
services  that  there  is  any  hope  of  creating  a  cohesive  structure.   So  that  it's 
my  own  view  that  amoung  the  things  that  are  most  important  to  Boston's  future  is  a 
concentration  by  the  city,  and  all  municipal  departments,  upon  what  the  neighborhoods 
and  the  Little  City  Halls  aTir'e  doing  and  whether  or  not  through  your  position  of 
deputy  mayor,  you  could  try  and  break  down  those  great  municipal  departments  which 
treat  the  city  as  a  whole  aiii/rorce  them  somehow  to; work  through  neighborhood 
participation,  using  the  halls  as  delivery  centers. 

Kirk  O'Donnell :  I  think  you've  an  excellent  point.   It  certainly  is  where  our 
whole  effort  in  that  sense  is  located.   But  there 's  an  important  critical  part  of 
that .   Usually  a  ward  healer;:«alled  up  one  of  the  fellows*-  who  worked  for  him  to 
get  the  mayor  elect  to  fill  a' pp thole.   You  can.:.'^M'entralize  that  strucutre  but  a 
heck  of  a  lot  has  to  be  concerned  with  the  people*  who.  .aj^.e  within  that  structure. 
To  a  great  extent  the  problem  is  when  there's  a  problem  in  South  Boston,  it  can  be 
fixed,  but  if  the  same  problem  occured  in  Roxbury,we  have  to  get  the  Little  City 
Hall  Manager  or  someone  else  to  fix  it.   There  has  to  be  a  sense  of  not  only  having 
a  city  government  that  is  physically  close  to  you,  but  a  city  government  that  has 
people  in  it  to  care  about  that  neighborhood  because  they  come  from  there. 
Dun  Gifford:  That  perfectly  illustrates  the  point.   Southie  had  owned  city  government 
for  50  years,  Roxbury  has  never,  even  on  a  small  piece  of  city  government  and  until 
they  do,  Roxbury  is  going  to  distrust  anybody  in  any  official  position  that  comes 
in  there  because  they  think  something  else  is  going  to  be  taken  away  from  them. 
Kirk  O'Donnell:  Yes,  but  the  way  the  process  has  occured,  and  it's  occuring  all 
around  the  country,  is  showing  a  tremendous  amount  of  real  disatif ication  with 
decentralization.   We  can't  neglict  the  structure   as  it  exists  now,  and  yet 
there  are  reforms  that  are  going  to  have  to  occur  hopefully  prior  to  that  returning 
of  responsibility,  by^  civil  service,  centeralized  budgeting  and  the  regular  political 
structure  as  it  exists  now  with  a  plan  aid  form  of  government,  strong  mayor  at  large 
city  council  will  have  occur  as  well.   It  can't  just  be  opening  up  neighborhood 
service  delivery. 
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Jim  Kelso:  Tlie  role  that  a  poverty  agency  like  ABCD ,  now  they've  X  millions  of  dollars 
they've  been  delivering.   The  question  whether  they've  been  effective  or  not,  some 
of  you  feel  with  these  apex  wards  again  with  Kirk  is  trying  with  services  I  see 
headaches  there  coming  up,  where  is  this  going  to  go.   You  brought  up  the  new 
federalism  Bob,  ABCD  does  deliver  certain  types  of  services  which  can  keep  lids  on 
and  satisfy  with  Headstart,  of  Legal  Aid,  or  Manpower  which  is  one  thing.   Where 
do  you  see  this  going  in  the  next  yeat  or  so? 

Bob  Kjley:  It's  likely  the  poverty  agencies  will  be  sustained,  at  least  technically 
speaking  over  the  next  year.   A  bill  was  just  reported  on  in  committee  that  will 
sustain  the  0E0  structure  as  it  now  exists,  which  means  that  ABCD  will  be  sustained. 
One  of  the  weaknesses  of  the  President  is  he  really  can't  deal  with  that  kind  of 
issue.   I  think  it  will  live  until  the  end  of  this  present  administration,  regardless 
of  who's  President. 

Jim  Kelso :  But  can  you  as  a . city  make  it  more  effective?!  think  it  has  great  potential 
but  have  some  reservations  as  to  how  effective  it  is . 

Bob  Kilev:  One  of  the  facets  of  the  new  federalism  of  special  revenue  sharing  is 
that  the  responsibility  for  distributing  those  funds  really  is  supposed  to  be  the 
chief  executive  officer  of  the  city,  the  Mayor  in  this  case.   He  theorically  has 
leverage  under  the  new  federalism  but  in  fact  the  reality  is  that  enough  committments 
have  been  made  over  the  years,  that  the  amount  of  real  flexibility  particularly 
when  the  total  pie  has  been  deminished,  there's  no  flexibility  whatsoever.   As  a 
matter  of  fact  there  now  that  the  buffer  that  a  Mayor  can  have  between  him  and 
all  kinds  of  groups  making  claims  on  it,  the  federal  government,  or  congressman 
where  contract  where  he  doesn't  totallj'  control  is  missing,  and  indeed  there  are 
at  the  moment  in  the  area  of  manpower  ABCD  is  the  principle  deliver  of  that  service. 
The  pie  has  been  cut  and  the  mayor  has  the  technical  responsibility  for  distribution 
of  those  funds.   There's  great  tension  between  the  manpower  administration  and 
ABCD  in  the  Mayor's  Office.   There's  a  lot  of  tension  and  hysteria  on  all  sides 
and  very  little  effort  to  look  at  the  programs  and  to  see  how  we  can  move  here       / 
and  there.   I  guess  it  was  all  rather  predicable  but  not  a  lot  of  planning  was 
done,  I  must  say,  on  our  part.   We  just  .\jalked  into  the  situation.   Now  we're 
saying  that  manpower  is  a  model  that  we'll  look  at  so  that  when  community  development 
revenue  sharing  happens  we  won't  be  caught  by  surprise.   I  don't  know  Jim  what 
the  answer  to  your  question  is  about  trying  to  help  ABCD  deliver  a  better  produce. 
Hank  Emerson :   Lou  will  wait  for  a  week  from  today  to  present  the  M.I.T.  Urban 
Dynamics  overview  of  this  same  thing.   I  think  we've  come  to  a  good  stopping  point, 
and  again  it  seems  to  me  we  heard  some  pros  and  cons  and  going  away  with  a  lot  of 
questions  and  hopefully  new  information.   Thanks  for  coming. 

Adjourn 


